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ABSTRACT 

This final report provides an evaluation of the 
Lincoln Center Student Program which was designed to help junior and 
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the theatre arts through a variety of cultural experiences. 
Evaluation focused on determining the: 1) extent to which the project 
fostered art appreciation toward performance arts, and. 2) influence 
of the project on school curriculum. A 10% representative sample of 
one hundred public, private, and parochial junior and senior high 
schools served as a sample for the evaluative study. Evaluation 
techniques consisted of process evaluation, aimed at observing and 
interviewing to determine the extent to which the described program 
had actually been implemented and is serving the intended populatioi, 
and product evaluation, directed toward appraising the impact of the 
Program on its participants, all in terns of the stated objectives. 
Findings indicated, after all data gathering instruments were 
reviewed, analyzed, and interpreted, that the project introduced many 
students to a variety of cultural experiences, and further, that it 
was adnrinistered, carried out, and received with enthusiasm by 
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The New York City Doard of jiducation-Lincoln Center 
Project, involving a stratified population of junior and 
senior high school students, was designed to develop an 
understanding of, and an appreciation for the performing 
arts through a variety of cultural experiences. The ul- 
timate goal of this Project is to effect the eventual 
inclusion of a study of the performing arts into the 
school's curriculvun. 

In finding, planning and presenting this Project, 
the Federal Government, under Title III of the ESEA, 
the state, city, local and regional school boards, as \ven 
as departments of education worked in partnership with 
the educational services of Lincoln Center and its 
member institutions for the performing arts. 

Some of the salient features of the Project were 
as follows: 

a. A series of films and live performances 
involving music, dance and drama i^ere presented at local 
schools and at Lincoln Center. 

1. The music program consisted of 
chamber music (madrigal singers and chamber recitals, solo 
instrumentals and opera) presented by the Julliard 
School of Music and the New York i;etropolitan Opera 
Companies. 
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?i* The dance program consisted of 
modern and African dances, and ballet presented by the 
Juiliard School of Kusic and the New York City Dallet 
Company. 

3. The drama program consisted of 
plays presented by the iiepertory Theatre of Lincoln 
Center* 

3. School staff members supplemented these 
performances during regular classroom periods, with the 
help of educational materials, and exhibits prepared by 
Lincoln Center. 

C. The project allowed groups of students to 
attend performances at Lincoln Center v/ithout charge. 

D. A -Performance Chairman was selected by 
the principal of each participating school to act as the 
coordinator of all the details and arrangements for the 
presentation of the programs. 

2. The techniques developed for the eval- 
uation of this project i^ere as follov/s: 

lo Performance Chairmen v/ere reouested 
to submit a report and evaluation after each performance. 

2« An "independent citizen observer" v/as 
to attend each performance and submit a report. 

3o Principals, teachers and students 
were requested to complete and submit a questionnaire at 
the completion of the series of programs presented at thei 
schools. 

This format was derived from recommendations as out- 
lined by liark Shubart, Vice President, Sducation, Lincoln 



Center for the Perrorming Arts, witli the approval of 
Dr. J. '/ayne l/rightstone, Director, Bureau of liesearch, 
New York City Soard of Sducatioiio 

UllllAN ZD INC. has evaluated the Lincoln Center 
Student Project o The evaluation focused on two main 
questions: 

As indicated, by attitudes, and perception of prin- 
cipals, teachers, citizen observers and teachers: 

lo To what extent has the Project fostered 
an understanding of, and an appreciation for the per- 
forming arts? 

2. To what extent has the Project influenced 
the school curriculum? 

Tlie evaluation of this Project was a complex tas!c 
in that it made use of a variety of data-gathering in- 
struments, which measured multiple variables v/ithin several 
heterogeneous population samples. However, \irithin the 
limits of practicability, the design for this evaluation 
was based on the assumption that a reasonable assessment 
could be accomplished by the technques employed. 

II o ATTACKING TJLS P.iOlLZLl: 

A. The number and nature of the subjects. 
i>aring the school year 1968-1969, the Project 
served 100 pujlic, private and parochial junior and senior 
high schools, representing a cross-section of the city's 
five boroughisio The project was evaluated on the basis of 
10?^> i'epi*e,<?entatire .sample. 
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.Jo The techniques employed. 

ILZ3AN ED INCo was engaced to evaluate the 
effectiveness of the Lincoln Center Program. The 
techniques employed in this evaluation consisted of 4;avo 
main phases: process evaluation aimed at observing and 
interviev/ing to determine the extent to which the des- 
cribed program had actually been implemented, and is ser- 
ving the intended population; and the product evaluation, 
directed toward appraising the impact of the Program on 
its participants, all in terms of the stated objectiveso 

Several types of research tools were used 
to obtain data concerning the implementation and effective- 
ness of the Project. Questionnaires were completed by 
Performance Chairmen, by the performers, and by citizen 
observers* These were collected following each of the 
performances in the participating schools. The Lincoln 
Center materials pepared for the teacher's use in orienting 
their students were analyzed by evaluators skilled in each 
subject area. The most important of all methods utilized 
in gaining an understanding of the Project were the inter- 
views and direct observations carried out by the U1^3AN 
SD INCo consultants. 

The technfcucs used in the process; evaluation in- 
cluded the following: 

1. Interviewing: 

Through interviews v/ith peirticipating personnel 
(teachers, principals, students, and performance chair- 
men) collective judgments concerning the perceived 
strengths and v/eaknesses of the Project v/ere obtainedo 



?4. Observation: 

Hirougn observations, including recorded trans- 
actions, a full description of the environmental and ed- 
ucational antecedent conditions found in the l^oject 
schools were obtained. These antecedent conditions 
included any conditions existing prior to the implemen- 
tation of the 3ojcct whi-'h may have influenced the 
outcomes, iiivironmentaily, interest v/as focused on the 
quality and adequacy of physical facilities for the 
performances, evidence of displays, posters and performance 
programs. 'Educationally, interest was focused on student 
behavior (before, during and pftcr performances) and a 
determination was attempted to distinguish between the 
reception of the performances as solely entertainment, 
or as a cultural art fornio 

The transactions recorded in behavioral terms were 
c al encounters of the Project participants — students 
and teachers, students and performers, performance 
chairmen and teachers, student, and performers. These 
recordings were done by a team of evaluators chosen from 
both the community-at-large and professional areas. 

The tecliniques used in the product evaluation 
included the following: 

1. licvxQvj and analysis of data. 

The results of all data-gathering instruments, 
such as the description and judgment matrix, p rforraance 
reports, comments on audience reactions, the reports of 
citizen observers and letters from principals, teachers, 
and educators were reviewed, analyzed, and interpret ed« 



Tiie UL13AN ZD INC. evaluators, participants 
selected by the Lincoln Center staff, and representa- 
tives from the 3oard of iSducation made conconiinitant 
judgments about the possible applications, transfers 
and relearning effects derived from the data. 

III. ANALYSING THZ DkTk 

A. Terformance Chairmen's reports «md 

evaluations. 

Hie primary purpose of the Chairman's report 
was to obtain inJorraation Voout methods used by the 
schools to prepare their students for the performances, 
and to get his opinion about the quality of the educa- 
tional materials provided by Lincoln Center for each 
performance. 

The following evaluation data were collected 
from a total of forty (40) Performance Chairmen's reports: 

1. The artists or ensemble most frequently 
evaluated v;ere opera and ballet. 

9.0 The grades most frequently noted for study 
groups (those students who attended each of the school 
performances and took part in visitations to Lincoln 
Center) were the seventh and eighth and for the non-study 
groups the grades were seventh and ninth, althoug'i for 
both groups all grades (seven through twelve) were 
represented. 

3. The number of students in the study 
groups who attended the performances ranged from 



60 to 550 students ^ Tor the non-study groups the range 
was from ?.5 to 1420. 

4. Courses of study represented by students 
attending performances were predominately from a\erage 
junior high school > ograms with a sizable nunber of 
students from the academic area. 

5# Orientation of the s-tudents in the study 
groups were conducted in both the assembly and classroom 
on an equal basis. 

5. Tlie type of classes nost frequently cited 
in which preparation was conducted were band (orchestra^ 
chorus) general music ^ and general ;2nglish, 

7e Tlie number of teachers who conducted 
orientation ranged from one to seventeen with an average 
of three teachers. 

8. The subject specialties of these teachers 
were for the most part either ;Znglish or music. 

9. The majority of teacher personnel for 
student study group orientation were instructors from out 
of school. However^ a number of regular class periods 
teachers participated. 

10. The amount of classroom periods devoted 
to preparation ranged from one to six periods^ with an 
average of ti/o periods. 

11. The orientation of students other than 
those in study groups i^as conducted dxiring general 
music and talent music classes^ as well as during dis- 
cussion and lecture class periods. 

12. The following study methods most fre- 
ERIC quently cited in preparinc; students for performances 



were reading, listening to records, and student par- 
ticipation in other classes, >vith some project booklets 
and analyses of scores c?so used, 

13. '.Tie following teacher t)roc4jdiu?es most 
frequently employed in preparing students fcr perfor- 
mances './ere lecture— demonstration, poster, bulletin 
board, show case display, and preparation of rairacographod 
study materials, with some use of tapes and records, 
films and slides. 

14. The content most frequently employed in 
preparing students for the performances wore audience 
decorum, theater techniques ^ selections to be performed, 
and vocal tecliniques. 

15. The majority of follow-up activities 
that were conducted with the students after performances 
were discussions, and project booklets, with some use 
made of evaluation and questionnaire techniques. 

'6. Almost half of the performance chair- 
men gave the study materials, used by teachers in pre- 
paring students a "fairly useful'* rating, and it was 
also their opinion tliat the materials were "^ust ri^ht" 
(not too advanced nor too elementary.) 

17. Tlie use of outlines, discussions and 
more background information in the area of music \<ere 
the few suggestions mentioned to improve the study 
materials for teachers. 

10. The majority of the performance chair- 
men's observationr^ indicated the performances to be of 
"great value" for the students. Th-^y also stated thnt 



the audience reaction was for the most part "enthusias- 
tic" and a small number cited the audiences as 
" apprec iat ive o " 

3o Performance lleport by Community-at-large 
Student Program Observers, 

This report was completed by citizen observers 
who were selected by Lincoln Center to attend each 
in-schooi performance, and submit their evaluationSo 
The observers gave their views of the effectiveness of 
the performing arts programs, the reactions and behavior 
of the student audiences to the performances, and the 
cooperativeness of schools' faculties^ 

Tlie folloi^ing evaluation data were collected from a 
total sampjLt of eleven citizen observer reports: 

lo The name of artists or ensemble most 
frequently evaluated were the ::iepertory Theater of Lincoln 
Center, and the New Yoric City 3allet Company. 

2. Ail citizen-observers had an opportunity 
to speak to the Performance Chairmen, and also indicated 
that students in the study groups were prepared. 

3. The amount of classroom periods devoted 
to preparation ranged from one to foiu* periods, with an 
average of one period. 

4o Over half of the students in the non-study 

groups were also given preparation. 

5o All of the citizen-observers stated that 
in the opinion of the Performance Chairmen and teachers 
the students reacted "positively," to the performances. 

ERiC 
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6o Ail of the citizen-observers indicated 
that the teachers tried to cooperate, maintain the 
right amount of watchfullness, did not impose too much 
discipline, did not seem indifferent, and did not 
create disturbances of their own« 

?• All of the citizen-observers indicated 
that the performance chairmen seemed to have had control 
of the presentations, as determined by performances be- 
ginning on time, audiences settling do^ without difficulty 
and an absence of distraction* 

8« The majority of the citizen-observers said 
that for the particular audiences, the artists were rated 
as "just right" (rather than too informal or formal) and 
"able to establish rapport." 

9. I:ost of the citizen-observers rated the 
students reactions to the performances as "enthusiastic" 
and "appreciative." 

10« Of the few suggestions mentioned concei^ning 
the improvement of future performances, the most frequent 
was the improvement of the audibility of the speakers. 
C. Teachers lleport and Evaluation. 
Teachers felt that students appreciated and en- 
joyed the programs presented at the various schools. 
They also stated that a cross-section of all of the chil- 
dren should have had an opportunity to see the presen- 
tations « It was recommended that the selection of students 
be based on their effort and conduct. The teachers felt 
that the program was appropriate and desired to see the 
programs expanded in the future. 
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To improve preparation, the teachers suggest ed 
that teachers and student conferences be held vith 
representatives from Lincoln Center and that the Center 
announce their visitations in advance* 

Da Student's J^eport and Evaluation. 
Students generally stated that they remem- 
bered attending performances for dance more frequently 
than any of the other programs presented by Lincoln 
Center. 

Lany of the students stated that they enjoyed the 
performances and indicated that they preferred ballet, 
because these performances provided comedy and action. 

It was interesting to note that the students 
appeared divided as to their liking and disliking of the 
opera and film performances. I lany students indicated 
from the performances they sav/ that they learned many 
points on ballet, and the art of film making. 

The majority of the students indicated that they 
attended classes and special lectures, prior to the 
performances !vhich helped them to better understand the 
programs presented. 

Lost of the students specified that they enjoyed 
watching the dance and listening to instrumentals. Lost 
of the students thought it v/as important to attend per- 
formances in the arts. Tv/o of the reasons cited v/ere, 
1) they provided the students with an outlook on v/hat 
they might do in the future, and 2) that they provided 
cultural experiences. 

O The plays that were seen by students other than 
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About Nothing" "Hello Dolly" "fiddler on The .ioof" and 
"Marae." lilxcept for the first play mentioned the plays 
were seen in the legitimate theatero 

In the area of films, students cited "l^oneo and 
Juliet", "Oliver" and "Gone /ith The find" as having been 
seen in their local theaters • 

In the area of dance, the students indicated that the 
African dances were seen at their own schools, the ballet 
was seen at Lincoln Center* 

In the area of musical concerts, or solos, jazz 
concerts were heard at Jryant Park and liandall's Island 
and the Philharmonic was heard at Lincoln Center* 

Finally, in the area of opera, the students sav; 
several performances at Lincoln Center and one at their 
oim school* Host students indicated that they partici- 
pated in the performing arts through school activities* 
Some of the frequently mentioned activities ivere: singing, 
in a choir, playing ^arioas musical instruments, and par- 
ticipating in school plays* 

iS* Principal Interviev/s* 

lo The majority of students had a limited 
amount of prior experience with the performing arts 
as indicated from the principal interview questionnaire* 

?>o Approximately half of the principals' 
responses indicated that the Lincoln Center experience 
was valuable to the students* 

3o Of the few Lincoln Center student programs 
that were integrated into the school curriculum, it v/as 
stated that teachers and study groups were instrumental 
in the changes* 



4o i:ost principals stated that the 
students had received an orientation session prior to 
the performances o This v/es especially true of the 
music programs o 

5a Any curriculum materials on the per- 
forming arts that v/ere used v/ere available in the school 
libraries and clubs. 

6* Some students participated in the 
performances as stage crew heloo 

7o The majority of the principalis 
responses indicated that the students didn*t have an 
opportunity to talk with the artistSo 

80 TIioso students who were helped to 
form their own judgments about the performing arts did 
so through group discussions in the assembly and in their 
school clubs « 

9o There were approximately three to six 
special teachers of the performing arts assigned to each 
school o 

13« The general impact of the Project 
as stated by the principals was that it i^as a rewarding 
experience. 

F, Urban S,d Inc. Observation and Interview Ileports. 

lo Chamber I.usic (madrigal singers) 
Posters or other visual materials to 
dramatize the sessions wore in evidence in some schools 
but not in others • Tlie atmosphere was permissive 
within a framework of good behavior control « 
^ The student preparation for the sessions was 
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considored grossly inadoquatoo Generally, tho perfor- 
mances v/ere seen by the students as entertainment rather 
than as a performing arts event — although there were 
indications that attitudes and appreciations of some 
students were more advanced^ These were noted to be the 
study group pupils* The performances were on a high 
level, indicating experienced and mature artistSo 

The vocal solos and ensembles v/ere beautifully sunga 
Ho\irever, it was noted that occasionally the tenor did not 
sing as vrell in tune as might have been desiredo 

Audience pcU?ticipation v/as generally good in asking 
and answering quest ions <, The pupils enjoyed the ex- 
perience <, 

2* Dance o 

Generally spealcing teachers did not make 
use of the materials sent by Lincoln Center to prepare 
the students for the program. However, in some schools 
posters advertising the dance performances were in 
evidencoo k^'or the most part, auditorium facilities, 
(lighting, accoastics, projection, curtains) v;ere 
adequate to provide any special effects or atmosphere 
for the performances o Gerorally,, the African dance v/as 
appreciated and energetically received as an art form<» 
However, it appeared that in those schools v*jiere students 
had previously experienced African dance performances 
there v;ere unonthusiastic reccptionSo 

Modern dance and the ballet were not well received 
by the audiences p The students felt that the modern 
dance was not meaningful • The ballet they felt was 



outdated^ Nevertheless, the dancing aspects of the 
ballet appeared to have fascinated them. Students had 
little or no opportunity to talk to performers following 
the performances p \JhQn interaction did occur it i^as too 
disorganized to have contributed to the educational as- 
pects of the performances « 

3o Chamber Lvecitals 

Program notes and discriptions of instruments 
were completely unsuccessful in a large auditorium. 

It v;as noted that out of eight musicians \Aio 
performed on three different occasions at three schools, 
not a single one was blaclc. 

The materials for the program provided by Lincoln 
Center, but the personnel at the schools where the re- 
citals were performed made no use of them. Also some 
teachers at the schools felt that the students should 
not have beea allotted to miss classtime in academic 
subjects. 

It appeared that music class students appreciated the 
recitals more than any of the other Darticipating students. 
4. Opera 

There were no posters, announcements., or 
advertisements of the opera in evidence in the halls or 
lobbies. Hov/ever, auditorium conditions such as stage 
size, lighting, etc., were more than adequate. 

Tlie audience v;as mixed in behavior pattern: some 
students v/ere interested, while others talked contin- 
uously. 

There seemed to have been a relationship between 
proximity to the stage and student attentiveness. 



ilxcept for those who acted as stage crew members, 
students had no opportunity to interact with performers. 

The musical quality v/as excellent. Voice quality 
was that of trained opera singers. 
5. Film 

There v/as no classroom preparation, and little 
evidence of posters advertising the film program. 

Generally, the auditoriums were either satisfactorily 
equipped accoustically or poorly equipped. In the 
school auditoriums i^ich had good accoustics, student 
behavior was attentive and enthusiastic. This seemed 
plausible because there was difficulty in understanding 
the narrators, 

60 Solo Instruments 
There were no posters in evidence. 
The soloists who performed at the various schools 
were highly competent and artistic. The accoustics 
were good in the auditoriums. 

The students in some schools were prepared for the 
solo recitals, but not in others, Hoivever, in all 
schools, the students' attitude was highly enthusiastic. 

It was observed that musical subtleties of the per- 
formances v/ere largely lost to the audiences, 

G. Selected Statements from Lincoln Center 
Administrators 

1. ?.obert Sitton 

Ke found it impossible to get the cooper- 
ation of the film industry. Ke recommended that there 
be two sets of films for different student academic levels. 
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He found that films v/ere best received in the high 
schools^ 

?.c Gene Jeiss 

It was his feeling that resource personnel 
did very well in their classes, except for occasional 
problems of maintaining discipline of the classroom. 
He felt that the success of the Project hinges upon 
good administrative practices on the part of school 
principals and Performance Chairmen^ 

lie also felt that the "music person" may not jn fact 
be the best selection for Performance Chairman, because 
his interest may be too exclusively centered in the area 
of music o 

3. riar!: Shubarta 

lie felt that primary factor in determining 
program effectiveness and success is the individual 
school *s administration. 

He related that Lincoln Center had not originally 
intended to develop curriculum materials, but had ex- 
pected that teachers would take the pBrformances and 
build lessons and materials around them. Ho found dir- 
ection of the Project more difficult this year because of 
problems introduced by the strike of the fall semester. 

He recommended that ghetto school student responses 
be evaluated as an individual category^ T!iis may reveal 
information othen/ise confounded in data collected for the 
total population sample. 

IV. FINDINGS 

Observations and interviews in each of the schools 
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visited indicated that the Lincoln Center l^oject v/as 
administered, carried out, and received \/ith enthusiasm 
by students, parents and faculty. 

Some of the principle findings obtained v;ore: 
A. Chairman* s report 

1. Opera and ballet \^ere most fre- 
quently performed at the Pz^oject schools. 

?. Lore performances were held at 
junior high schools than at senior high schools. 

3* Students attending performances 
were predominately from average junior high school 
programs o 

4. A greater number of students 

from the non-study groups attended the performances than 
from the study groups. However, the study groups v;ere 
well represented* 

5. riusic and English classes received 
more preparation for performances than other types of 
classes. 

6. Of the teachers who conducted orien- 
tation, classes, their subject specialties were in areas 
of music and ;^glish, and they tended to be instructors 
from out-of-school. 

7. Students from non-study groups also 
received orientation, but this wc^s presented during rcgul 
classroom padods. 

8. Follow-up activities such as dis- 
cussion and project booklets were conducted vdth students 



after the perrormonces. 

9. Tlie study materials designed Tor 
teacher use were generally found to be ''fairly useful." 

10* It was generally felt by the 
Performance Chairmen that the performances were of "great 
value" for the students, and rated their reactions as 
"enthusiastic." 

Bo Community-at-large IZeports 

1. Theatre and ballet were most 
frequently performed at the Project schools « 

2. Transactions occiu^red bet'./een 
citizen observers and Performance Chairmen. 

3» Students from non-study groups 
received orientation. 

4. All of the citizen observers in- 
dicated that the teachers v;ere very cooperative and 
the Performance Chairmen had control of the presentations* 

5* Artists v;ere able to establish rapport 
v/ith their particular audiences. 

6. The students' reactions to the 
performances were rated as "enthusiastic" and "appre- 
ciative." 

Co Students Keport 

lo I -any of the students stated that 
they enjoyed the performances and indicated that they 
preferred ballet the best, because these performances 
provided comedy and action. 

2. The majority of the students 
indicated they attended classes and special lectures 



prior to performances 'which helped them to better 
understand the programs presented. 

3. Lost students indicated that they 
were engaged in aspects of the perforining arts outside 
of their educational milieu. 

Principals Reports 

1. Kost students had a limited amount 
of prior experience with the performing arts. 

2. Of the few Lincoln Center Student 
Programs that v/ere integrated into the school curriculum 
teachers and study groups were instrumental in the 
changes. 

3. Host students received an orientation 
session prior to the performances. This was especially 
true of the music programs. 

4. Student participation in the per- 
formances v/cre limited to stage crew help. 

5. The opportunity for transactions be- 
tween students and artists were for the roost part limited. 

6. The general impact of the project 
was that it was a rewarding experience. 

2. Teacher *s .ceports 

1. Teachers felt that students appre- 
ciated and enjoyed the programs presented at the various 
schools, and desired to see the programs exi)andod in 
the future. 

F. UHDATI ED INC. Observers Reports 
1. I'ladrigal 

Q The student ^reparation for the sessions 
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was considered grossly inadequate* Generally the per- 
formances were seen by the students as entertainment 
rather than as a performing arts event* Only study group 
pupils appe£U?ed to be adequately prepared to appreciate 
the concerts on an artistic level. 

The performances were on a high level. 

2. Chamber llecitals 

Full racial integration of artists 
for performances in schools with over 5(f/o black and latin 
populations was not achieved. Program notes and descrip- 
tion of instruments v;ere completely unsuccessful in a 
large auditorium. 

It v/as reported by the observers that no use was 
made of materials provided by Lincoln Center either be- 
fore or after the performances. 

It appeared that music class students appreciated 
the recitals more than any of the other participating 
students. 

3. Opera 

Tliere seemed to have been a relationship 
betv/een proximity to the stage and student attentiveness. 
Except for those \/ho acted as stage crew^ students had 
no opportunity to interact with performers. The 
performances v/ere given a Ugh quality rating. 

4. Oance 

It was observed that teachers did not make 
use of the materials sent by Lincoln Center to pre^>nre 
the students for the program. Thus most of :he educa- 
tional value of the program i^as lost. 
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The African dance was appreciated and energetically 
received by only those students who had not previously 
experienced seeing this art form. Modern dance and 
ballet were not well received. 

There was few or no transactions observed between 
students and artists. 

5. Solo Instruments 

In all schools observed, the students' 
attitude were highly enthusiastic. It was observed that 
the musical subtleties of the performances v/ere largely 
lost to the audiences. 

The soloists v^io performed v/ere highly competent. 

6. Film 

There was a trend indicating increased 
student receptivity in those school auditoriums whert 
adequate accoustics were in evidence, and the content of 
the films was appropriate. 

It is highly questionable to show film clips to 
Afro-Americans, from the controversial film "nillTH 0? 
A NATION" (especially during present day tensions) and 
expect to retain the interest and support of audiences; and 
community groups, 

V. CONCLUSIONS AND RECa^^iENDATIONS 
The Lincoln Center eject intcoduced many students 
to a variety of cultural experiences through the per- 
forming arts. It would appear that the Project made a 
significant step in the right direction. However, the 
full impact of the Project's objectives nay not be 
ff^ measurable until long after. Nevertheless, the following 

-?.?.- 



conclusions were based on the existing evidence: 
!• Performance Chairmen, comraiinity observers, 

principals and teachers mianiraously felt that the 

performances \rere of "great value" for the students, and 

rated their reactions as '^enthusiastic," 

2p Teachers stated that they desired to see the 

programs expanded in the future and included in the 

curriculuHo 

3. Host of the students stated that they enjoyed 
and appreciated the porfornances and indicated that they 
preferred ballet. 

4, The majority of the students indicated that 
they attended classes and special lectures prior to 
performances, which helped them to better understand and 
appreciate the programs presented. 

5a The school principals indicated that most students 
had a limited amount of experience with the performing 
arts prior to the introduction of the Lincoln Center 
Project • 

6a Lost students indicated that they were engaged 
in aspects of the performing arts outside of their 
educational milieu a 

7a The school principals indicated that several 
Lincoln Center programs were integrated in the school 
curriculum as a result of teacher and student endeavors. 
IIo\irever, there v/ere indications of great difficulties 
in finding practical ways to achieve this objective. 

Q» lYincipals stated that there xfas a limited amount 
of student participation in the actual perform^uices. 



9. The 'J.'CiPJtl ;ZD INC. observers indicated that only- 
study group pupils v/ers adequately prepared to appre- 
ciate the concerts on an artistic level. Tliis was 
especially true of the rausic students. 

10. Adequate integration of artists for perfornances 
in schools v/ith over 5QF/o Mesro and Puerto iiican popula- 
tions was not achieved. 

11. Lenprthy program notes and oral discriptions of 
instr-omcnts appeared to be completely unsuccessful in 
large auditoriums and viith large audiences. 

12. There seemed to have been a relationship between 
student proximity to the stage, adequate auditorium fac- 
ilities and equipment, -Tnd student attentivene:^s. 

13. The transactions between students and artists 
were limited. 

Cur observations led the evaluators to believe that 
when administrators had limited interest in the particular 
Lincoln Center programs, and or little invoivcnent in 
the implementation, the success of the program was dras- 
tically affected. 

ca:?i.::isori ./rni lz-st yzk^'S j:valuaticn 

.Reaction of the participating schools last year 
to the performing az'ts, indicated drama and dance to be 
the most popular. This year, ballet v/as considered by the 
participating schools to be most popular. 

There was general agreement found among last year's 
and this year's evaluators that the Lincoln Center Pro- 
ject was creating a l<irge amount of excitement and en.joy- 
O rocnt among the students of the pni'ticipating schools. 
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Tbere is also agreement that the infusion of the arts 
into the curriculun has been a slox^' and difficult tasic 
v/ith little progress being sho\mo 

In the opinion of this yearns evaluators the Px'oject 
to date has not been found to be "highly successful" 
as was stated by last year's evaluators in their report* 

Finally, in this year's report, many more recommenda- 
tions were obtained as compared to last year's report* 

Some of the principal recommendations obtained 

were: 

1. To improve the study materials for teachers, the 
Performance Chairman suggested the use of outlines, 
discussions and more background information in all areas « 
2« Teachers said that a cross-section of all of the 
students in the participating schools should have an 
opportunity to see the present^.tion, and as the criteria 
for selection, attention sl^ouid be given to efforts and 
conduct of the students a 

3a To inprovo preparation, teachers and student con-- 
ferences should be held i/ith representatives from Lincoln 
Center* 

4o Teachers suggested that Lincoln Center announce 
their visitations in advance o 

5o There is an obvious need for more Negro and 
Puerto liican r>erforraerSo 

6* Selection of the Performance Chairmen for each 
of the performing arts within one school should be based 

O . on their academic expert is e* 
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7o The possibility of using T*V. and filming pro- 
grams should be explored^, 

80 The possibility of developing each program to 
stand vrithout preparation of students^ since schools 
cannot be depended upon to do this adequately all the 
time can be considered© 

9o There should be more opportunity for trans- 
actions between students and artists in all areas of the 
performing arts* 

10 • Free or discount tickets should be given to a 
greater number of students to have the opportunity to see 
a variety of cultural performances at Lincoln Center • 

11 • There is a need for Lincoln Center to become 
more flexible in seeking out the needs of the school and 
the specific community rather than a package for alia 

IP.o Here resource persons from the Program Center 
are needed to help with planning and discussion, since 
teachers and Performance Chairmen have school commitments 
of their o\m^ 

12o All pupils w!io are able should be given the 
benefit of the study group experiences, or, 

14. Auditorium facilities must be improved or util- 
ized properly to create a concert atmosphere and thus 
increase the professional quality of the art form (via 
lighting, accoustics, projection and curtains.) 

15a Senjamin Steinberg, associated with the Symphony 
of the Nev; Jorid at Lincoln Center suggested that the 
Chamber recitals could be highly successful in a class- 
O room situation of music students rather than in a large 

ERIC ^.^ . 
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IS* Dro J^aymond LeI .ieux suggested several recom-- 
mendations: 

a« That the nusic chairmen should have 
been responsible for all music performances rather than 
the c^neral Program Chairmen* 

bo Preparation of materials from the educa- 
tional center of the Project may include listening 
materials so that the pupils may be familiar with the 
music before the performeuice* 

Co Performers may be instructed to make them- 
selves available after the performance for interviews wath 
students, just as in a concert situation* 

18* Follow-up activities should be included such as 
film productions and the use of the simple Xodak camera* 

19* The dancers recommended that the discussions 
should follow the per formances rather than precede them 
and that the group in its entirety should be involved in- 
stead of individual classes. 

20o Tlie African dancers could have been more effective 
with the addition of live druns rather than the use of 
tapes; this v/ould have given opportunity for the school 
band members to have participated*, 

21 o Lincoln Center and the community should be- 
come closely enmeshed in the dance series if it is to 
have maximum educational values* 

22* An interesting question that arises, and a 
fertile field for further investigation, is the possible 
relationship betii^een performance style, and ages of the 
performers, and the appreciation, sense of identification. 



and ages of the audiences o 

Some improvements and innovations are still needed 
in order to achieve all the project is major goals* 
However, it was commendable that diverse groups, such 
as Lincoln Center, The New York City Board of lilducation, 
school groups (principals, teachers and paraprof essionals) 
and the community, accustomed to working independently 
in their ov;n spheres of interest, work together in 
partnership toward the implementation and achievement 
of a meaningful project • 
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m3Mi ZD INCo 
277 3roadway 
Nev/ Yorh, New York 

LINCOLN C2NTZ2 STUDENT ?RCG.Vr. EVALUATION 
SrATaiJKT 07 INT3NTS 

As one part of the Lincoln Center Student 
Program evaluation, UR3AN SD INCo, is asking key 
participants in the Program to provide a statement vjhxc 
outlines the major intents of the ?rograrao 7e are 
interested in the aims, the purposes, the objectives 
as you perceive them from the vantage point of your 
particular position v/ithin the Programa 

The statements of intent will be used to develop 
a guide for analysis of the Program, ./lien completed, 
please mail to Urban 12d Inc., using the self -addressed 
envelope provided. Your assistance is sincerely 
appreciated. 

Pos it ion : ' , 

School : ^ 

Date: 



(Use additional pages, if needed) 



TliJ CITY COLLEGE 
SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 

EVALUATION 0? LINCOUI C2NTZ.; FO?v HiI2 ?2:^F0?vr :ING A7vT3 

PLZCJZCT 

lllTZLiVmi GUlj;: FOli students and TE/XHiiaS 



I. For the Student, 

*° performances in the arts? 
^Theater, film, dance, concerts, onera.) 
What have you seen? 

2. riov/ often do you go? Very freauentlv. fre- 
quently, seldom, ' 

3. ./hy did you go? *(Own choice, family choice, 
part of school program, just something to do, 
greatly interested, performs himself, etc,) 

4. Do you enjoy going to these performances? Xfny 
or why not? 

5. './hat specific performing arts do you like? 
■/hy? 

6. Jliat have you learned from these performances? 
Unformation as means of communication of ideas 
feelings, understanding of different people and 
periods, use of organization of freedom of ex- 
pression, of imagination of artistry and crafts- 
manship, etc.) 

7. Is it important for you as a "oeraon to attend 
performances in Tlie Arts? './hy or why not? 

8. Do you participate in any of the performing arts? 
Tell about it. 

9. Have you attended any classes or special lec- 
tures or demonstrations at this school that has 
helped you to understand the performing arts? 

If so, describe briefly. 

*Type of answers expect od are placed in parenthesis to 
perhaps clarify the question. 
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II • 7or the teacher* 

1p ./Iiat are the prior experiences of your students 
v>rith the performing arts? 

2* 7Iiy do they attend these performances? 

3o Do they tell you about the performances that 
they have attended? './hat do they seem to talce 
from these performances? (in reference to develop- 
ment of visual perceptions, personal involvement, 
and interest, communication of ideas and emotions, 
attitudes, values, own judgments*) 

4. '/hat special classes, lectures or demonstrations 
are available for the students, other than The 
Lincoln Center project? How many? 

5o \/hat are the purposes of these sessions? Are 
follov/-up activities planned? If so, describe* 

6a '/hat curriculum materials are available? How 
are they used? 

7o Are the students helped to form their oivn 
judcments about the performing arts? How? 

8. liovj many special teachers of the performing arts 
are assigned to this school? ./hat is the specific 
assignment and responsibility? 

9o How are (will) ?lie Lincoln Center Students 
programs integrated v/ith the school curriculum? 

lOo Zid the students participate in the perfor- 
mance in any way? If so, hov/? 

11. Did the students have the opportunity to talk 
with the artists? 

12o If the performances have been attended by the 
students, wiaat specific feed back has come to 
your attention? 

a) interest 

b) attitude toward 

c) perception of the performance 

d) other 
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LINCOiJ^ CJNTli; SrJDZNT KlOG?JU'i 
.iV/iLUATION 

OjS'i£:tVA?ION >JID INTS-^VIIiy GUIDE 

I. ANTECEj^ilNTS 

Ao Environmental 

From your observations and interviews give a full des- 
cription of the antecedent conditions found in this 
schools (Include any environmental conditions existing 
prior to the student program v;hich may relate to out 
comes — for example, the quality and adequacy of physical 
facilities for the performance, evidence of general stu- 
dent preparation for the program through hall or class- 
room displays, posters, performance programso) 

3o Educational 

?or the particular performance observed, determine the 
intents planned for 1) classroom or auditorium conditions 
2) student behavior (before, during and after perform 
mance), 3) coverage of any subject matter or material 
which is aimed at distinguishing the performing arts 
from purely informational or entertainment functions. 

IIo T:t/J-JSACTIOHS 

Determine the methods used and the extent to which 
"planned for'* activity was carried out for the per- 
formance observed* liecord in behavioral terms specific 
transactions — actual encounters of the program par- 
ticipants, students and teachers, students and performers 
performance chairmen and teachers, students, performers, 
etc. 

Be sure to include: 

What degree of preparation exists before each 
performance? Joes this appear related to observable 
behavior during the performance? 

Wliat appear to be the perceptions, understandings and 
experiences of the student participants at this time, 
in regard to the performing arts? 

:/hat opnnrtunities are provided, if any for 5itudents to 
pai-ticipate in the planning for school performances and 
the supplemental activities? 



Jhat curriculxim materials or activities are 
observed or reported v^iich pertain to the performing 
arts? 

How are developed curriculum materials utilized by 
students and teachers? (those provided by Lincoln 
Center and those developed in the individual schools*) 

V/hat are the opportunities for dialogue, questioning 
and ansv;ering, between students and artists? 

'/liat opportunities are provided for students to use 
any insights, sensitivities or concepts gained from 
performances, classroom discussions £md other planned 
procedures? ./hat are the classroom activities which 
folloi/ the performance* 

IIIo OTISil^ 

A. Through interviews v/ith participating personnel 
and students, collect judgments concerning the perceived 
strengths and wealcnesses of the program, the performancco 

\Ihat suggestions for improvements are given? 

'/hat evidence is there that exposure to the arts has 
changed perceptions of the students, the teachers? 

B« Collect samples of any materials used by the 
teachers in the preparation of students* 

C. iT^equest a written statement of intent from the 
Performance Chairmaui. The statement should be a cod- 
ification of the expectations the Performance Chairman 
holds for the program as a whole. (A special form 
will be included vdLth the assignment if this request 
is expected 0 
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FO'M 

LINCOLN ClSNTZli STUDENT 

FO:l A TIi:ACH2i;, ?:?INCI?AL 0?. ASSISTANT PlIINCIPAL 
(NOT ?2:?F0:iIlANC2 CHAr?I.AN) 

^1. /liat are the prior experiences of your students 
v;ith the performing arts, if any? 



From your experiences, with this program, v^iat do 
students seem to ta!ce from these performances? 



3. How are the Lincoln Center Student programs in- 
tegrated \/ith the school curriculum? 



4. '/ere the students prepared for the performances 
by any orientation sessions? YZS . , • (I^* 

probe for description of the structure and emphasis 
of the sessiono) 



5. '/hat curriculum materials, on the performing arts 
are available? lioi^ are they used? 



6. Did the students participate in the performances 
in nay way? If so, how? 



7, Jid the students have the opportunity to talk with 
the artists? 



8. In this school, are the students helped to form their 
own judgments about the performing arts? How? 



9. Hot; many special teachers of the performing arts are 
assigned to this school? Jliat is the specific assign- 
ment and responsibility? 



10, l/hat special classes, lectures or demonstrations 
do you loiov/ of that are available for the s idents, 
other than the Lincoln Center performance c How many? 



11. Generally, what impact if any, would you say this 
project has had for you? Fov your students? 



School: 



Name and title of person interviewed: 
Consultant's name: 



Date 



LINCOLfi CZ^^TZ; student PliCGllAII 

m.^ OS imzSiViZ-isLi: 

mSJ. C7 SCIiCOL: 

STUJZNT'S CLASS (CIRCLE) 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12 

STUJiI3^'''»""S COU-iSE OF STUJY: ACADUilC, VOCATIONAL, 

C0LLIiX;2 30UNJ, G12N2LIAL 

(For Migh School Students 
only) 

1. During this scliooi year, you have seen one or 
more performances given by Lincoln Center for the 
Performing Arts. '.Thich ones do you remember attending? 



2. ./hat did you learn from these performances you saw? 
Jid you learn anything nev;, things you didn't knoi'/ 
about before seeing these programs? 



3. Jid you enjoy the performances you saw? 

v/hich performance did you like best? 

■./hy? ' 
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yhich one did you like least? 
Why? 



4« Of all the perxorming arts (theatre, dance, vocal 
concerts, instrumentals, etc*) v;!iat specific ones 
do you like? 
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5o Is it important for you as a person to attend per- 
formances in the i.rts? 



Y2S 



UQ 



Vtiy or I'jtiy not? 



5* Since school opened this year, have you attended 
any performances in the ijrts, other thain those given 
by Lincoln Center? Have you seen a drama or play? 
■/hat? ./here? ./ith ^^ora did you go? 



Tjrpe of Art Name or Describe V/here 



With ./horn 











71U3 
















LU3ICAL CON- 

p 1 >m dr.-: p 

















?• riave you attended any classes, or special lectures 
or demonstrations at this school that have helped you 
to better understand drama, dance or musical concerts? 

YZS MC 



8o Could you tell me about then? l^obe for descrip- 
tion, who taught, iviiat taught, how taught, when*. 

9. Jo you participate in any of the performing Arts? 

YJS NO 



Tell me about ito (Probes: Jo you play a musical 
instrument or sing? Jo you belong to a chorus club 

A drama club? 
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7C.. COiKUNITY-- T-LARGJ 
K^valuators 

UR3M ED INC, 
LINCOLN C^TZll STJJ'^T R^CGIlAIiS 
Observers 

Please return this completed form to UIIBAN 2D INC«, 
277 Broadway, New York, New York 10007 

NAi:SS OF SCnCCi^: ^Borough 

A-{7IST Od 2NSEi3LE: Date of the 

Performance : 

NAIiE OF 03S2.^VZ:i: ^Date Submitted: 



1. Did you have an opportunity to spealc to the 
Performance chairman? 

YiiS NO 

;/hat was said? (briefly) 



From your observations and discussions with the 
-Performance Chairman, teachers or students: 

Did you see any evidences of previous preparation 
for the performances? 

Posters Bulletin 3oards 

Programs 3ook 
l?ecords Other 



0THE.J COIi^ENTS ON STlOiiNT Pi-iEPAP^ATION 



3o In your judgment was the auditorium^ stage and 
lighting adequate? (Please comment on the physical 
facilities available for this performancOo ) 

4o ./hat is your impression of students* responses to 
performances? 

The total performance as a whole? 



Parts of the performances? 



5. '/hat do you think the students might have 
learned? 



60 v/hat do you thinlc of the quality of the performances? 

Performance: 

Performers: 

Staging: 

7o Did you enjoy the program? Yes No 



8. Jid you learn something new from this observation? 
Yes No 



lease Comment: 



9» r^Vom your oivn observations and opinions: 

a) L>id the Teachers: 

1, Try to cooperate? 
?o Try to maintain the right 
amount of watchfulness? 
3o Impose too much discipline? 

4o Seem indifferent? 

St, Create disturbances of 
their own? 



Yes 


No 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


No 



bo Did the Perfornance Chairman or other school 
official seem to have control of the presentation 

Yes No 



1. Jid the performance begin on time? Yes No^ 

2. Jid the audience settle in v/ithout 
difficulty? Yes No_ 

Were there too many extraneous 
:)rocedures \vhich took time eind 

detracted from the program? Yes No 

Other Comments: 



Co /ould you say that f o r this particular audience , 
the eirtist (s) uere (check as many as apply) 

too formal too informal 

just right able to establish rapport 

had no rapport OTHSL'i:^ ^ 

d* Please give your opinion of the students' reac- 
tion to the performance (Check all that apply) 



enthus last ic ^apprec iat ive mixed^^^ 

unresponsiv e indifferent hostil e 

Other : , 

10c Nou that you have observed a Lincoln Center per- 
formance, would you recommend that a series of such 
performances be given in the secondary schools o f 
Neiv York City? Yes No 

\Ihy or why not? 
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'Sli^^l. ^VAi.U/.TloN ilia'' "JI.J^'i 



COMGTJSriC" 



LOCAL 

CONTINGl^NCY 



2i]?I-iICAL 
CONTINGENCY 



INTii;NDi£D 
T:lAr^SACTIONS 



ccng::U2NC2 



OSSZ^VSJ 
TllANSACTIONS 
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LOCAL 

conting::ncy 



3-:?i:iicAL 
contingency 



INTrin*JJCD 

0JTC0i::5S 



CONGIIUZInICZ 



0"3sz.ivj:j 

OUTCOIiSS 



"For any one educational procram there are two principal 
v/ays of processing descriptive evaluation data; finding 
the contingencies among antecedents, transactions and out- 
comes and finding the congruence between Intents and Ob- 
servations. The processing of Judgments follows a different 
model. The first tv/o main columns of the data matrix in 
Figure I contain the descriptive data. The format for 
processing these data is represented in Figure 2. The data 
for a curriculum are congruent if what was intended ac- 
tually happens. To bo fully congruent, the intended ante- 
cedents, transactions and outcomes would have to come to 
pass. (This seldom h^ippens-and often should not.) Within 
one row of the data matrix the evaluator should be able to 
compare the cells containing Intents and Observations to 
note the discrepancies, and to describe the amount of con- 
gruence for that row. (Congruence of outcomes has been em- 
phasized in the evaluation model proposed by Taylor and 
I:aguire.) Congruence does not indicate that outcomes are 
available or valid but that what was intended did occur." 



2:isr:cui:;:M' 7c:i j.r;TA collzcticn* 



Intents 



Observations 



Judgments 



Antecedents 



lYansactions 




Outcomes 



^ 1 ^ • [ 

Description liatrix Judgment Matrix 

Layout of statements and data to be collected by- 
evaluation team — Instrument to be utilized 

*3ased on work of TJU STAl^Iiii, Assoc • Director of 
Center for instructional Curriculum Evaluation 
University of Illinois 
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liADSLON DiJJkNY S?.iN7y Director Lincoln Center 
Student Program Evaluation 

Director of Trainees of Teachers of Teachers, Fordham 
University 

President, U1«AN ZD INCe 

Assistant Professor of Education, City College of 
New York 

Dr. Stent designed the original INST::iUriENT TO 2V/J.UATJ: 
TZACHSn JL^FSCTIVSNZSS LN TIC CLASSl^OOi: © Operation .Declaim- 
New York City 3oard of Education and C.U.N. Y. 

Dr. Stent has been editor of NS/S >;ND N0T2S-T2ACK2.D EDUCATION 
Publication of the City University of New York, and Educa- 
tional consultant for iiandom House Book Publishers 



SUSANTJE LANDFIELD, Assistant Director, Lincoln Center 
Student lYogran Evaluation 

Educational Sociologist; consultant for 3edford-Stuyvesant 
Youth In Action Comnmiity Corporation; experience as a 
researcher includes: .research Associate, Doard for Funda- 
mental Education, Indianapolis and New York; Statf 
Assistant at Tlie Center for Urban Education and Project 
T;;UE (TEACIC. ;iESOU.iCES FCI: U-CAN education) Uunter College. 



Da. liA'UON ":;.?00:^S, chairman. Department of Elementary 
Education, City College of the City University of New York, 
Faculty member MA.N:IATT/J^ SCHOOL OF I.USIC; Developed guide- 
lines for Lincoln Center Student Program Evaluation; 
intervietiTS with teachers and students o 



V:i. JOSEPH ELIAS, Community Coordinator, New York City 
ooard of Education, District #5. Presently a doctoral 
candidate in Human llelations at New York University. 
Mr, Slias served ten years as a classroom teacher on the 
elementary and secondary school levels. 



Ds'ir/L FOYE, Assistant to :Ycsident, '^lisixMSS film 
Into.'T : L iom^l, Producer of eclucational films including 
"HO'./ TO A NET./SPiiPSlI." 



JOSEi'II P.. GICllL/.NDO, Doctoral candidate. Educational Ad- 
ministration, i^'ordham University; IVofessional diploma in 
Educational IZesearch with internship at the Bureau of 
:?csearch, Joard of Education, City of New York, 1967. 
O Formerly, research consiitant with Psychological Corpor- 

;JC at ion and teacher in New York City elementary and secondary 

schools. 



MAHION G1^£I\\/00D, Sxoerienced elementary school 
teacher, JOV/Nm/N CCfliUNITY SCHOOE, N3./ YClH: CITY 
Free lance photographer and student of the 3ank Street 
Communication Lab; Special interest in the use of film 
and other media as learning tools. 



Dll. .iAYT^ONJ Ler:i2UX, Professor, Manhattan School of 
Music; Former Associate Director of Music, New York City 
Board of Education. Dr» Lc^iicux acted as both professional 
and educational specialist and contributed to the develop- 
ment of guidelines for in-school performance observations. 



1:2. OhlVZl liiJJSiLlY, member of the 3oard of Directors, 3ed- 
ford-Stuyvesant Youth In Action Community Corporation. 
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